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MEETING THE NEEDS OF PRE-ADOLESCENT 
RETARDED CHILDREN AT HOME 


Supervisor of Home Training 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 


VINCENTZ CIANCI State of New Jersey 


This paper was presented at the Conference of the 
Michigan Association For Retarded Children on September 26, 1953 





The pre-adolescent years are usually referred to that stage in a 
child’s development which approximately covers the years from six to 
twelve. Mrs. Clara Lambert in her pamphlet, “Understanding Your 
Child” 6-12, refers to these as the forgotten years of childhood because 
of the lack of research done in this area of development. 

If little scientific research has been done with the normal pre- 
adolescent child, it is not at all surprising that practically nothing has 
been done on the subject of the pre-adolescent who is also retarded. 


Much has been written in the past years regarding the needs of 
normal children and a great deal of effort has been exerted by a great 
many people to meet these needs. However, it is only recently that people 
have become aware that children with retarded mental development also 
have needs that must be fulfilled. 


The pre-adolescent retarded children which will be discussed are 
those who are classified as severely retarded and who have always lived 


among us with very little notice. 


These are the children who usually have been refused admission to 
public school because they have not met the standards and who at times 
have been labeled institutional. These children are often described as 
trainable as opposed to educable, for their limited mental development 
prevents them from becoming self-sufficient and self-supporting. Except 
in very rare cases, severely retarded children will be dependent on some- 


one else for support and care. 


However, although these children cannot become self-supporting 
adults, they too have innate capabilities and with proper training they 
can learn to help themselves and make some contrilution to family liv- 
ing. Perhaps this contribution may be limited to household chores or 
errands to the store or fetching things for mother, thus saving her a few 
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steps. These tasks, no matter how small, when they are shared ease 
the strain on the person who would necessarily have to do everything 
and make life more tolerable. At the same time they give the retarded 
child a sense of usefulness. 

Those persons who have worked with severely retarded children 
and who have come to know their problems intimately soon realize that 
these children have the same human quality which exists in all people 
whether normal or retarded. They are encouraged by the present re- 
awakening and community acceptance and realization that these chil- 
dren, like their normal brothers and sisters, have needs which must be 
studied, planned for and met. 

Mental retardation results in many complex problems which must 
be met and resolved by the family. Any discussion concerning the needs 
of retarded children must also include the needs of the parents for it is 
difficult to separate the two since they are so intimately interrelated. 

Perhaps the greatest need common to all humans in time of distress 
or suffering is the need for understanding by his fellowman. 

Parents of retarded children, from the moment they suspect that 
their child is not normal, go about seeking help, enlightenment and hope. 
As they make their rounds from place to place, very often their hopes 
may be raised by one person, only to be dashed by another, leaving them 
confused, bewildered and frustrated. 

A parent may leave a doctor’s office encouraged by the doctor’s 
recommendation that the child should receive appropriate training at a 
special school, only to end up in bitter disillusionment to have to admit 
defeat after a fruitless search for such a school or class. 

The Department of Institutions and Agencies in New Jersey, which 
is charged with the care and training of retarded children in its four in- 
stitutions, was well aware of the problems that parents who had children 
at home were facing. This Department felt a certain responsibility for 
those children on the waiting list who were receiving no training or help 
from any source and in September, 1943, initiated what was then an ex- 
perimental program of home training. This service was started in order 
to meet .a very urgent need, that of helping parents who had retarded 
children at home. Then as now, the institutions were overcrowded and 
the waiting lists long. It was hoped that by bringing the services of the 
home teacher into the home, the parent could be given some aid in un- 
derstanding and handling his child at home so that institutionalization 


could be postponed. 
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Because the program was planned to be educational in scope, a 
person with educational background, called the home training teacher, 
was appointed to start and develop this new work. 

The home teacher soon found that practically all parents needed 
some kind of help and that her visits were most welcome. They were, for 
the most part, eager lo co-operate to the limit of their ability. All were 
anxious to know how they could best help their child. 

A great majority of children who have been referred to the home 
training teacher in the past ten years have been in the pre-adolescent 
stage. Since in cases of severe retardation, the deficiency is usually 
apparent at an early age, parents have completed their rounds of clinics 
and doctors by the time the child is seven or eight years old and the 
diagnosis of mental retardation has been repeatedly confirmed. It has 
been found in the past that this is usually the time when the parents turn 
to the home training teacher for help and are ready to do some positive 
planning for the child. 

Most parents want to keep the child at home and want to give him 
all the benefits of home life but are usually at a loss as to how to go 
about training him. 

Despite the fact that the parents have seen countless doctors and 
have talked to many professional people about mental deficiency, they 
still find it difficult to comprehend the full meaning of this term in rela- 
tion to their particular child. This is understandable, for people under 
great emotional strain are usually speechless and silent and find it diffi- 
cult to articulate their thoughts for fear of losing their self-composure. 
It is only after they are within the comforting and familiar setting of 
their own home that they are released from some of the tensions and it 
is then that the questions come to their minds which will remain 
unanswered. 

It is at this time that the service of a home teacher is particularly 
valuable. She can usually obtain copies of the psychological and other 
tests and can help the parents, the mother in particular, to think 
through her problem, step by step to the final acceptance of the child as 
he really is. This all takes time and for that reason this service should 
be continuous and easily available to the parents. 

Severely retarded children, with the exception of those grossly de- 
ficient children who need complete care, have usually mastered the self- 
help habits by the time they have reached the pre-adolescent age. This 
part of the training is a particular responsibility of the mother since for 
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the most part it necessarily must take place in the home. Mothers realize 
very early the importance of establishing these self-help habits but 
usually need encouragement from the teacher to continue with the train- 
ing in those moments of discouragement which they frequently face. 

Occasionally, the teacher will meet an over-solicitous mother who 
feels she must do everything for her child and protect and shield him, 
thus hampering his mental and social growth. This, of course, happens 
in families where there are normal children as well except that the nor- 
mal child will at a certain stage rebel from this kind of treatment. while 
the retarded will continue to accept this solicitous attention. may demand 
more of it and frequently becomes the dominant person in the family. 
When parents are made aware of the damage done by this kind of treat- 
ment and the ultimate outcome, they are usually receptive to suggestions 
and make an effort to change their approach, provided they are emo- 
tionally able to overcome their preconceived ideas regarding mental 
deficiency. 

Perhaps the primary concern of parents of pre-adolescent retarded 
children and the children’s greatest need is provision for proper train- 
ing, namely, the organization of classes. Parents of retarded children 
start thinking about this phase of the child’s need very early. Perhaps 
this is so because they know that they will have a long and hitter search. 
Until very recently classes for severely retarded children were non- 
existent in New Jersey and the parents were grateful for the next best 
thing, that of home teaching under the guidance of the home teacher. 

Children who were ready for this kind of program were taught by 
the teacher with the co-operation of the parent. The teacher showed the 
parent how to go about teaching the child to cut, color, trace. 

She demonstrated ways to teach colors, number recognition and 
concept, and simple crafts. Because of pressure of work and demands on 
her time the teacher could only visit these homes about once every two 
weeks and the mother had to work with the child in the interim. There 
are situations when a mother cannot emotionally assume a teacher’s role 
and the teacher must be constantly on the alert for these tensions. For 
unless the mother and child proceed with these lessons calmly and with 
little strain on the mother’s part, little will be gained from the program. 

Retarded children, like their normal brothers and sisters, need some 
companionship and contacts with other children. Normal children find 
little interest in these children and the wise parent understands the rea- 
son for this and does not take this as an insult. Contacts with people out- 
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side their own immediate family enrich their experiences for them as 
well and make life a little more interesting. 

Very early in the program, the home teacher tried to meet this need 
by bringing together three or four children at one of the children’s 
home. One of these little groups later developed into a school which now 
has thirty severely retarded children. 


This school has been in progress over five years during which time 
nearly fifty children have participated in the benefits of group exper- 
ience. Since the establishment of this school similar classes have been 
organized in New Jersey and elsewhere under the auspices of the parent 
group and public school. 

Parents have made a very brave and courageous effort in estab- 
lishing classes for severely retarded children either on a co-operative 
basis or under the auspices of the parent group. However. even though 
these classes do attempt to meet the child’s need, in many cases they in- 
crease the parents’ problems. Parents usually have to bear the extra 
financial burden in providing tuition and transportation. 

Where these classes are administered by parents there are always 
the many routine duties usually found in running a school which be- 
comes their concern. 

Parents should not be obliged to take on the dual role of the edu- 
cator and parent. Many do it at a great sacrifice with the hope that in 
the not too distant future this responsibility will be taken over by a state 
agency where it rightfully belongs. 

It is encouraging to see that in a number of states, communities are 
beginning to make provisions for these severely retarded children and 
new classes are being organized. Very often parents are impatient with 
educators because these classes take so long to get started. However, they 
must understand that this is a new venture for public school and of all 
the classes, these require the most planning. Since the success of these 
classes depends on the teacher, it is important that a qualified teacher be 
chosen. Teachers with a particular interest and understanding of the 
severely retarded child aren’t always available and this. no doubt, is 
hampering the expansion of these classes in many places. 

To meet this shortage of trained teachers, a number of teacher’s 
colleges are introducing courses specifically in the area of teaching se- 
verely retarded children. New Haven State Teachers College in Connec- 
ticut offered a residential course at the Southbury Training School 
during the past summer. Newark State Teachers College in New Jersey 
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will offer a course in “Methods of Teaching Severely Retarded Children” 


this fall. No doubt similar courses will be offered in other colleges as 
the demand for teachers increases. 

Parents should be encouraged by these developments and must give 
educators time to orient themselves in this new work. 

It has been found in places where classes are already in progress 
and where some criteria or standards have been used for admissions that 
approximately 50% of severely retarded children are eligible for the 
classes. Many severely retarded children, because of organic disturb- 
ances, multiple handicaps, extreme distractibility or other reasons, are 
ineligible for group participation in public school classes. There are, 
among these children, quite a number who would enjoy some contacts 
with other children and some provision should also be made for them. 
The parents in particular have an urgent need of being separated from 
them for at least a few hours a day. 

Last spring a play group, staffed with volunteer workers, was 
formed to meet the needs of these children and their parents. The chil- 
dren enrolled were recruited from the home training list and the 
workers were professionally trained teachers and social workers who 
wanted to put their spare time to good use. 

The play class was in session only two hours a week but it benefited 
both parents and children. It was a most welcome service and seemed to 
give parents a little relief and inspire courage to bear their burden. 

In order to have a complete program which will adequately meet 
the needs of parents and children, centers of this type must be multiplied 
and must be sponsored by state agencies. These play centers or nursery 
groups, as they are called in some places, would provide care for those 
children who are not eligible for trainable classes in public school. This 
is not altogether a new idea. England has such a program now in effect. 
Plans are also being made to open a center in a large city in Connecticut 
under the auspices of one of the institutions. 

Institutions with their long waiting lists may find that they may 
have to leave their sheltered walls and go into the community to help 
the public school share in the responsibility of care and training the 
severely retarded child. Building up of community facilities will make 
for better selection of institutional cases, thereby making room in resi- 
dential state schools for the real urgent cases. 

Persons planning for the severely retarded agree that a total pro- 
gram for these children requires co-operation on the part of parents, 
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educational and welfare agencies, not in competition but in harmony, 
for each has much to contribute, and each can learn much from the 
other. 

Such a total community program necessarily needs a person to co- 
ordinate the work and the home teacher can be the logical person to 
do this. 

In communities where such a program is set up, she will enter a 
home when a child is very young and help the mother with the training 
during the important pre-school age. She will know when a child is 
ready for a play center or class. Since home conditions can change at 
any time she can be available to discuss institutionalization when it is 
needed and help the parents with those or other plans. The home teacher 
can also serve as a liaison person between home and school or center, in 
those school systems where there is no guidance or special education 
director. She will, above all, be the friend of the retarded and his 
parents and always be available when needed. 

Parents as well as professionals know that these children, like other 
children, need love and affection. They also respond to kindness which is 
often shown to them only by persons in their own immediate family. 
They need to be understood for many of their responses and actions are 
normal for their type. They need discipline appropriate and consistent 
and they need to enjoy a feeling of security and being wanted. They 
need to be accepted as they are for, like all of us, they had no part in 
their creation. 

It can be said that they, like everyone else, have a purpose for be- 
ing here. Certainly not to become highly productive members of society 
or all important taxpayers. Perhaps theirs is a higher purpose, to arouse 
compassion in the hearts of men and to inspire them to exert their efforts 
and energies for good toward their fellowman. 

It can be said that the needs of these less endowed children are as 
great and important and as numerous as those of all children. Because 
they are so dependent on the parents, the family has to furnish practi- 
cally all their wants. Communities can come to the aid of the already 
overburdened, bewildered parents by providing the proper and necessary 
facilities for all retarded children. This would include home training 
service in the home, play centers and school classes for day care and in- 
stitutions for urgent residential care. Only when these essential needs 
are recognized and planned for can it be said that the needs of all chil- 
dren are met in a democracy. 
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225 BOYS PARTICIPATE 
IN OCTOBER FIELD MEET 


More than 225 boys from The Training School. including a group 
from Menantico Farms, participated in a field meet at the school on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 9. Scorers and judges from the staff were 
Henry Renne, Ben Rose, Floyd Gessner, and Ben Vanderslice. Starters 
were Robert Hunsworth and Milton Davis. Clifford Lockyer served as 


announcer. 





Small silver trophy cups were awarded as first prizes in the follow- 
ing events: 

Group A. 100-yard dash: Robert G., Allan J., 11.2 seconds. 440- 
yard run: Allan J., Charles C., 1:01 minutes. 


Group B. 100-yard dash: Francis D., Richard C.. 13.5 seconds. 
4A0-yard run: James S., Richard C., 1:13 minutes. Wheelbarrow race: 
Joseph W. and James S., 39 seconds. 

Group C. 30-yard dash: Henry S., Frank B., 6.7 seconds. Sack race, 
25 yards: Clifford B., Jerome B., 10 seconds. 

Group D. 25-yard dash: Victor A., David D., 3.9 seconds. 25-yard 
hat race: Victor A., Donald B., 9.1 seconds. 


Group E. 25-yard dash: Murray F., David B., 4.1 seconds. 

Open events. Shot-put: George C., Robert W., 36 feet. 

Football throw: George C., Robert G., 16314 feet. 

High jump: Robert G., Allan J., 4 feet 314 inches. 

Employees’ 100-yard dash: Floyd Gessner, John Stahl. 12 seconds. 


GIRL SCOUT BAZAAR 


Girl Scout Troop 81 of The Training School held a Bazaar in Gar- 
rison Hall on Thursday, November 18. A large number of various 





articles — doilies, aprons, embroidered pillow cases and towels. lollipop 
dolls, leather purses, key holders, and other fancy leather items, all 
made by the girls — were sold at the Bazaar which was well patronized. 
Net proceeds from the sale will be used to help defray expenses for 
emergencies during the coming year. Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy was in 


charge. 
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TODAY AT MENANTICO 





Farm Supervisor, 
Menantico Farm, 


ANGELO PERRI The Training School 

It takes no expert to tell you that good food is as important at The 
Training School as it is anywhere else. Here, in “The Village of Happi- 
ness’, it not only contributes to healthy bodies but its production pro- 
vides interesting and profitable work outlets and the endless satisfaction 
of working close to the bounties of nature. 


Our 1,300 acre farm at Menantico is a training area. It is also a 
family home for 100 boys, 15 girls, and 25 employees. There is time for 
fun and hobbies, time for evening and week-end relaxation but each new 
day, each new season brings the day-after-day pleasure of getting things 
done — of producing for the good of all. 


Individual achievement is probably the keynote of our farm pro- 
gram’s success, for our boys get tremendous satisfaction out of keeping 
everything shipshape. They are enthusiastic over every improvement; 
they gloat over a bumper crop or a record harvest particularly when 
they know they were instrumental in producing it. 


Today, as we look back to July 13, 1913, when Frank Merithew and 
his first few boys came to Menantico to start clearing the land of trees 
and stumps, we realize we have come a long way. We now see nearly 
500 acres under cultivation, with lake and timber areas also vastly im- 
proved — a tribute to the work of all employees and our boys since that 
first day back in 1913. 


Today any farm program is a changing one. New soil builders, new 
types of machinery, new discoveries in livestock care and feeding, 
changing prices and markets — require constant alertness not only at 
The Training School but among our neighbors and all farmers every- 
where. That is a challenge we try to meet, for our farm must be a good 
farm, our livestock must be among the best, for only in that way can we 
hope to operate without a loss. 


One of the newest improvements we have made at Menantico is the 
building of our big refrigeration and cold storage plant during the past 
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year. Now, many crops which had to be consumed quickly, be canned, 
or sold, can be preserved for months, providing varied menus for the 
entire school during the winter season. 


After much discussion and checking of contract prices, it was 
decided that we would build the plant with our own help. We started 
with a “basic” building which had been a garage to house our trucks. 
Hundreds of yards of earth were removed from the basement which had 
formerly been a root cellar. The boys did a great part of this work, 
using wheelbarrows. Later, under supervision, they assisted with the 
cement work in laying floor and re-inforcing walls. The thick insulation 
required in walls and ceiling was itself a major operation as well as the 
installation of all the needed machinery. 


The entire job took nine months but it was well worth it, not only 
for the financial saving it represented but for the satisfaction such a 
project gave to the boys and employees as well. The deep-freeze in the 
basement now contains many cartons of fresh frozen fruits and vege- 
tables; the cold storage room upstairs is loaded with apples. turnips, 
celery and other crops which can be so preserved. And there are meat 
cutting and refrigeration rooms for our supplies of fresh meats and 
poultry. 


Another important building project completed this vear was the 
modern bungalow for the farm supervisor. The entire house was built, 
with the exception of the plastering, by our own employees and boys. 
This provided a widely varied training area since carpentry, cement 
work, plumbing, wiring, and painting were involved. The completed 
residence now stands as an example of what can be done when there is 
enthusiasm and a will to accomplish. 


Visitors who have come to Menantico during the past few months 
have remarked on our sturdy fences. There is a reason — for our new 
fence posts were made with railroad ties, donated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Each tie weighs between 300 to 400 pounds so our present 
fencing should last for some years to come. 


The fencing work was done during the winter months. Several 
thousand ties were needed. They were loaded on our trucks by employees 
with the assistance of five boys. We then drove the trucks over the fields 
where the post holes had been dug and dropped the ties from the trucks 
right into the holes. 
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Some of the boys had tamping bars, while others used shovels — 
and the posts were soon in place with employees helping and supervising 
all along the line. 


The fence wiring was next in line and we organized it so that each 
group had a specific job to do. While one group rolled out the wire, 
others were ready with wire stretchers. Still others held the wire in place 
for spacing and the final group, with hammers, drove the staples in 
place. Today the boys are very proud of “our” fences for they know the 
care and hours of work that went into building them. 


Behind the aforementioned fences are kept our dairy cows — 100 
head of pure bred Holstein-Friesians. Several of our cows have made 
outstanding records bringing recognition to our herd over the country. 
We have certificates for animals producing 100,000 Ibs. of milk in nine 
to ten years. These cows produce between 10,000 and 20,000 Ibs. of milk 
a year. 


By selecting calves from the high producing cows, our strain is 
getting better all the time. Today we dispose of any cow which does not 
produce at least 10,000 Ibs. of milk in a twelve month period. 


All milking is done by machine. It formerly required 12 boys to do 
the milking by hand; now 2 boys and the herdsman can milk all the 
cows in an hour. Here, again, careful training is important for the milk- 
ing machine must be removed from the cows at exactly the right time; 
otherwise the udders would be damaged. 


At least a dozen boys work regularly at the dairy barns, under su- 
pervision of the herdsman. They feed the calves and dry cows; they keep 
all cows clean and the barns clean, too. In the pasteurizing plant, they 
learn to sterilize the milk cans and bottles, handle the bottling of the 
milk as well as its refrigeration and ultimate delivery. More than 800 
quarts of milk are distributed daily to the cottages and dining rooms. 


Our bulls are also registered pure breds and we also use some arti- 
ficial insemination from other outstanding bulls. Working with the 
Rutgers Experimental Station at New Brunswick, we have our cows 
tested at regular intervals for possible diseases. The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America takes care of our advance registrations. It also 
tests the milk each month, giving percentages of butterfat. and records 


blood tests once a month. 
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Our next biggest livestock operation is concerned with the 325 pigs 
we raise each year. The boys, under the supervision of the farm foreman, 
do all phases of this work, not only learning how to feed and care for 
the pigs but also learning how to turn them into a variety of pork foods 
each spring and fall. We have conducted a number of experiments with 
cross-breeding to produce healthier pigs and leaner pork and the results 
have been gratifying. In every kind of farm and livestock work, machin- 
ery of some sort is involved. Our boys are trained to handle and repair 
this machinery. They learn to drive trucks, tractors, and other farm ma- 
chines, as well as how to attach needed equipment to the tractors for the 
seasonal tasks of plowing, cultivating, discing, fertilizing. spraying, har- 


vesting, and so forth. 


Sweet potatoes, for instance, is one of our main crops at Menantico 
and also one of the hardest and “longest” crops to grow. The boys 
are taught how to bed the roots in order to grow sprouts in the early 
spring. They learn how to sort these sprouts. Recently a number have 
learned to ride the planter, with an employee, dropping the plants in the 
required fashion. They do much of the weeding, cultivating, fertilizing. 
Harvest time, of course, is best of all for each boy is anxions to know the 
results of the long months of labor and “how many bushels we have”. 
This year we had 30 acres of sweet potatoes — a sizeable operation but 
a most rewarding one when harvest time came around. 


A number of the boys have become skilled in helping to select seed 
potatoes for next year’s planting and they have learned quickly that only 
through good seed selection can record crops be produced. No “culls” 
are planted at Menantico; the boys help see to that. 


Our white potato crop this year was something over 10,000 baskets. 
Here again the boys learn how to “dip” the potatoes to keep them dis- 
ease-free; how to cut them so that each seed-piece has one or two eyes; 
how to fill the planting machine with potatoes and fertilizer, which is 
sown at the same time. Later comes the cultivating and spraying; and 
still later the machine harvesting. We use men and boys of all ages to 
harvest white potatoes. It is quite a sight to see the rows of “unearthed” 
potatoes, the hundreds of baskets, and the busy hands filling them when 
its White Potato Harvest Time in one of our large fields. 


We take particular pride at Menantico in our peach orchards and 
each year sees some new experiment in connection with the Rutgers Ex- 
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perimental Station. The results of these tests at Menantico are passed 
along to all New Jersey fruit growers and to other states’ as well. The 
same is true of the findings in sweet potatoes and other crops — so, in a 
sense, we are an agricultural research laboratory. Our employees and 
boys realize this and work all the harder because of it. 


This year we are experimenting with 80 trees in a special pruning, 
called “California-style”, in which each limb is wired so it cannot break. 
The limbs are actually pruned very little for the first five vears, allowing 
the trees to grow tall and to produce more fruit, according to the Rutgers 
experts. This is different from the New Jersey way of pruning which 
endeavors to keep the trees low and umbrella-like in appearance. In all 
these experiments. the boys take part in pruning, thinning. spraying and 
harvesting. 


In our apple-growing work, Menantico produces at least 19 varieties 
and it is often said that “you never see a boy at Menantico without an 
apple”. Years of experience has taught them to handle the huge apple 
crop with almost the same skill as the larger packing houses. And this 
year, with our new cold storage plant, we will have “market-fresh” 
apples for months to come. 


There is no need here to go into the smaller crops of seasonal vege- 
tables, berries, grapes, and flowers which are also produced in some 
quantity at Menantico. Major attention must be given to our livestock, 
to our big crops, but there are few things on any farm in South Jersey 


that are not grown at Menantico. That is because the boys — and the 
employees, too — like the variety and the added interest of seeing what 


can be done with seeds and “the good earth”. 


As we look at Menantico Farm, with its many-sided activities in 
this year of 1954, we know we must remember the good in the old but 
we must also keep a constant “weather eye” out for the hest in the new. 
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HARVEST HOME AT MENANTICO. Angelo Perri, Menantico farm supervisor 
(right) and Arthur Seymour, chaplain, are pictured with colorful hzrvest display 
on October 31. 
















HARVEST HOME IN GARRISON HALL. Dr. Harold A. Delp presided at the 
main grounds program on November 14. Henry Renne (right), farm supervisor, had 
charge of decorations, assisted by Mrs. Alice M. Nash and Edward Costa. 
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COLORFUL HARVEST HOME 
PROGRAMS ARE PRESENTED 


The annual “Harvest Home” programs were held at the Menantico 





Farm of The Training School on Sunday, October 31. in the chapel 
there, and on the main grounds of the School on Sunday. November 14, 


in Garrison Hall. 


On both occasions, The Reverend Calvin J. Felton, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Vineland, brought the harvest message of 


thankfulness. 


The Menantico chapel stage was attractively decorated with fruits, 
vegetables, and fall flowers. Mr. Angelo Perri, farm supervisor, pre- 
sided. Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the School, and Daniel F. Graham, 
superintendent, spoke briefly in commemoration of this annua] event. 
Arthur Seymour, chaplain at Menantico, led the singing of the harvest 


hymns, one of which was presented by the girls from Merithew Cottage. 


At the program held in Garrison Hall on the main grounds, Dr. 
Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational activities, presided. The 
auditorium was colorfully decorated with fruits, vegetables, and many 
baskets of flowers for stage and hall. Mrs. Alice M. Nash, Henry Renne, 
and Edward Costa were in charge of the decorations and displays. Dr. 
Walter Jacob, director, spoke following Rev. Felton’s message. The pro- 
gram included band numbers and an instrumental quintet directed by 
Hugh Kelly; readings and recitations; group singing of harvest hymns; 


and a choral reading of “The Creation” by an adult speech: group. 


Many guests from Vineland and surrounding areas attended both 
yg 2 


events. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS, PAROLE OFFICERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE IN GARRISON HALL 


The sixth annual South Jersey Social Workers Conference, the 
largest gathering at The Training School this year, was held on Monday, 
November 15. The administrators of the Parole Group numbered about 
40, and the South Jersey Social Workers Club participants numbered 
about 120. 

The Parole Officers were taken on a tour of the School and grounds 
until noon, when Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the School, addressed 
them in Garrison Hall. Luncheon was served to them in Maxham dining 





room following his talk. 

At 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon, the South Jersey Social Workers 
Club met for a panel discussion on the subject of “An Analysis of Jer- 
sey Justice — How Can it be Improved?” The panel, following the 
offender through the various phases and consequences of his acts, con- 
sisted of ten specialists, each of whom discussed a topic pertaining to his 
field. Speakers included David L. Horuvitz, former judge. Cumberland 
County; Sergeant William Conway of the New Jersey State Police; 
Peter Davidow, Millville municipal judge; Miss Kay Zimmerman of the 
Family Counseling Service of Camden County; Joseph P. Murphy, chief 
probation officer of Essex County; D. Knowlton Read. warden of Essex 
County Penitentiary; R. Royle W. Eddy, superintendent of the State 
Prison Farm at Leesburg, N. J.; Manton E. Morris, acting supervising 
parole officer, New Jersey Department of Institutions & Agencies; Salva- 
tore Russoniello, assistant supervising parole officer, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions & Agencies; and William G. Nagel, assistant 
superintendent of the Bordentown Reformatory. The committee in 
charge of the conference consisted of Charles Land. chairman, Harry 
Eissler, Jr.. Mary Angelo, Miriam April, Salvatore Russoniello, and 
Richard Ziegler. 

In the evening, a banquet was held for the participants at Garrison 
Hall, at which Harry Eissler, Jr., president of the South Jersey Social 
Workers Club, presided, and William G. Nagel summed up the after- 
noon program in the absence of Acting Commissioner Dr. F. Lovell 
Bixby. 

Dr. Walter Jacob welcomed the group in a short address both after- 
noon and evening. 

A number of Training School staff members attended the evening 


session for Mr. Nagel’s summation. 
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ELECTED APA FELLOW 


At the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association 





in New York on September 3 to 6, Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of 
educational activities at The Training School, was elected as a Fellow 
in the Divisions of Clinical Psychology and of School Psychology. He 
was elected treasurer of the Division of School Psycholozy and was con- 


tinued as chairman of the Committee on School Psychological Services 


for the Mentally Retarded. 














HURRICANE HAZEL ON OCTOBER 15 felled 76 trees on The Training School 


grounds including this large one in front of Spruce Apartments. 
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HALLOWEEN CELEBRATION IS 
UNUSUALLY FESTIVE OCCASION 


Halloween at The Training School this year was an unusually fes- 
tive occasion, celebrated on Friday evening, October 29. All staff 
members and most of the children were in costume for the event which 
began at 6:30, with visitation of cottages by members of the staff. Each 
cottage had been attractively and colorfully decorated by the children 
and the house-parents for the evening treat which followed the program 
in Garrison Hall. 

At 7:30 o’clock in Garrison Hall, the children gathered for a pro- 
gram of skits, music, and stunts. Outstanding cottage groups and skits 
as well as best costumes were awarded prizes. Clifford P. Lockyer, 
supervisor of cottage life, was in charge of the program, assisted by 
John Stahl, boys’ counselor. Members of the education department had 
also assisted in preparation of the stunts and skits. Judges for the eve- 
ning were Mrs. Alice M. Nash, Dr. Mortimer Garrison, Jr., and J. M. 
MacDonald. 


There were many comments that the stage presentations this year 
were unusually outstanding and colorful. 





The following prizes were awarded and presented at the annual 
Thanksgiving program: 

Cattell B Cottage — First Prize for outstanding cottage group. 

Robison Cottage — First Prize for outstanding skit (boys). 

Wilbur Cottage — First Prize for outstanding skit (girls). 

Moore, Mills, DeMott, and Babbitt Cottages — Honorable Mention. 

Joe S., First Prize, and Eddie C., Honorable Mention for Fancy 
Costume (boys). 

Bonnie B., First Prize for Fancy Costume (girls). 

Harry C., First Prize, Carl G. and Paul B., Honorable Mention for 
Comic Costume (boys). 

Josephine L., First Prize, and Leslie C., Honorable Mention for 
Comic Costume (girls). 


\ 


Following the program at Garrison Hall, the children returned to 
their cottages for their annual Halloween treat. Employees were enter- 
tained at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Walter Jacob around an outdoor 
bonfire where Halloween games and music were enjoyed. Buffet-type 
refreshments were served. Prizes for the best employees’ costumes were 
awarded to Mrs. Louise H. Rile, head nurse, and Clifford P. Lockyer. 
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